TRACED? OP RAMSAT MACDONALD

at me sharply. " Are our fellows cheering him ? " " Yes," I
answered, " they're applauding heartily. You see Lloyd
George is talking right up our street.'5

With an impatient gesture, he jumped up and turned on
me angrily. " Our fellows mustn't do that. You know they
shouldn't applaud that fellow. They mustn't do it. Tell them
they mustn't do it ! " Jerking his hands irritably, he walked
towards the window and threw himself down on the couch.
I stood for a moment, astonished at his vehemence. I saw,
too, the reason for his shabby incivility. His vivid imagina-
tion had boded forth the scene at that moment taking place
in the House. Cicero was dominating the Senate. I had
often noticed his irritation and resentment when any Liberal
speaker was cheered from Labour benches, but I never
thought that his jealousy would drive him to tactless and
flagrant discourtesy. It is an invariable custom for the Leader
of the House to be in his place when the leader of one of the
other Parties is speaking. That this may be arranged con-
veniently, it is usual for the leader who intends to speak to
send word of his intention to the other leaders and to inform
them at what time he proposes to * catch the Speaker's eye.'
So strictly is this rule observed that, if by any chance a leader
cannot come in to hear the speech or has to leave before its
conclusion, he always sends a polite note of apology.

MacDonald was annoyed and irritated at the Labour
Members' spontaneous tribute to Lloyd George, and they
cheered because they were getting from him the fearless
fighting speech that they should have had from their own
leader, but never received.
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